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Guest Editorial 


Better Retail Executives 


IRVING GOLDENTHAL 


A retail establishment is more than a 
place where merchandise or services are 
sold. Retailing has the important socio- 
logical duty of providing steady employ- 
ment and opportunities for interesting 
and profitable careers to huge numbers 
of American workers. 

In normal times, about seven million 
people are self-employed or employed by 
others in the field of retailing; in excep- 
tionally good years, this figure is in- 
creased to eight million. It is one of the 
steadiest and most reliable of all occupa- 
tions, for the very simple reason that 
stores provide employment in depressed 
times as well as in periods of prosperity. 
You can shut down a factory when busi- 
ness falls off, but a store must continue to 
serve its customers through good times 
and bad if it wants to retain them and 
thus must remain open, even if its 
operations are temporarily “‘in the red.” 

It is also true that in no other field can 
an ambitious young man or woman make 
such rapid and profitable headway as in 
the field of merchandising. It is not at 
all uncommon for a young person in the 
early twenties to be earning $5,000 a year 
or more as a buyer, a department mana- 
ger, or in another executive position in 
a retail store. 
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Stores have done a fair job in provid- 
ing jobs and careers, but they can make 
the retailing field much more attractive 
to superior individuals as candidates for 
executive positions by adopting the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

1. Reduce the turnover of store execu- 
tives, and thus provide them with greater 
job security. 

Many retailers are too quick to dis- 
charge buyers, for example, the minute 
the sales of the department weaken. 
This is a costly mistake for the store, as 
well as grossly unfair to the buyer. For 
that matter, there is no guarantee that a 
new buyer will do a better job than the 
old one. The merchant can be sure of 
one thing—that the new buyer will take 
plenty of markdowns on his predecessor’s 
stock. It must not be forgotten that 
someone in authority had enough confi- 
dence in the old buyer to place him in 
that responsible position originally. 

When a store executive is not doing a 
good job, it should be the duty of the 
head of the store, the general manager, or 
the merchandise manager to work with 
him sympathetically, helpfully, and un- 
derstandingly, with a view toward helping 
him to improve. This takes time, effort, 
and patience, but in many instances the 
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faltering co-worker can be revived into a 
valuable and productive asset by such 
treatment. 

2. Establish a definite line of advance- 
ment and an adequate training program 
for young, ambitious people who are 
career-minded. 

In many retail establishments young 
people are given vague promises which 
never materialize. To attract individ- 
uals with brains, energy, and youth, the 
store should be able to show to a bright 
youngster a definite plan and chart for 
progress and training. Under such cir- 
cumstances, young men or women would 
be content to accept a fairly low begin- 
ning wage in a modest beginning position. 
They would know then that their forward 
movement was dependent upon their own 
initiative and abilities. As a result, the 
store would benefit from their best 
efforts. 

3. Encourage and actively assist local 
schools, colleges, and universities to es- 
tablish courses in retailing and mer- 
chandising. 

One good plan embodies a co-operative 
arrangement, whereby retailing students 
work in local stores part of the day and 
attend classes or study the rest of the 
day. Another plan involves the ar- 
rangement for students to work full time 
in the stores for several weeks, such as 
during the peak selling periods before 
Easter and Christmas, with classes sus- 
pended for that time. 

Both the student and the store have 
much to gain from such a co-operative 
plan. The youngster who thinks he 
might like to follow a merchandising 
career has an opportunity to find out at 
first hand what store work is like. Simi- 
larly, the stores can “‘spot” the above- 
average young man or woman whom they 


might wish to interest in a regular job in 
their establishments after graduation. 

However, in order to attract and hold 
young people with ability and poten- 
tial, the stores must give such students 
every chance to learn, and offer them 
positions with genuine opportunities for 
advancement. Also, those who have 
studied and prepared themselves for 
store jobs should be compensated by 
higher wages, even in beginning jobs, 
than wages received by those without 
such preparation. This is not only a 
fair but also a wise practice, since it 
exercises highly desirable moral effect on 
young people with ambition, demon- 
strating to them that merchants recog- 
nize and appreciate the value of training 
for retailing. 

4. Provide frequent opportunities for 
the retraining of executives. 

This may sound like a most impractical 
and fantastic idea at first, but let us re- 
flect upon it a bit. Every person has a 
tendency to grow stale, to get into a rut. 
We all can benefit from a refresher course 
to afford us a stimulating, exciting, ab- 
sorbing new vista of our jobs, to indicate 
directions in which we can improve as 
well as to point out what others in our 
line of work are doing better. It is 
refreshing to stand at arms length from 
our work and to force ourselves to think 
objectively for a while of fundamentals 
and first principles. 

Conventions of trade associations are 
stimulating in their way and decidedly 
helpful; so are fashion clinics, but they 
do not accomplish what the writer has in 
mind. The trade conventions and the 
fashion clinics apprise the executive of 
the up-to-the-minute happenings in his 
field, but they do not touch fundamen- 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Plain Words About Radio Advertising 


WALTER L. DENNIS 


An enlightening summary of the experiences of one of our large group of 
retail stores in utilizing radio broadcasting for retail-store promotion. 


Up to the present, retailers have not 
taken radio advertising seriously. Their 
use of this medium has reflected their 
indifference in the casual, hit-or-miss, 
on-again-off-again tactics employed. 

Perhaps a few enlightening statistics, 
available to all who will listen, may 
startle them. When it is realized that 
there are now considerably more radio 
stations operating or building than there 
are daily newspapers in this country, one 
would think it high time that retailers 
“get on the radio beam” and learn how 
radio works and what it can do for them. 
Maybe the fact that there will be an esti- 
mated 63,000,000 radio receiving sets in 
nearly 95 per cent of all homes in the 
United States in 1947 will be sufficient to 
awaken retailers to the possibilities of a 
medium heretofore generally treated by 
them more as an orphan entitled only to 
an occasional “handout.” In addition, 
housewives have been found to listen to 
their radios on an average of about six 
hours daily. There should be no ques- 
tion in anyone’s mind that many adver- 
tisers feel that radio can get something 
across to this audience. 

And if those facts are not convincing 
enough, the national advertisers’ tre- 
mendous success stories should be con- 
sidered. Radio is the chief medium for 
many of these exacting and hard-boiled 
merchandisers, and the distance between 
radio and its chief competitor widens 
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every year. True, a branded product 
with nation-wide distribution can benefit 
most, but how seriously have retailers 
attempted to adapt radio advertising to 
their own needs? 


BEGINNERS’ CHECK LIST 


Swayed by these facts, a retailer may 
desire to avail himself of this wonderful 
medium at once. What then should be 
his approach? 

First, he should seek concrete answers 
to these questions: 

1. Why do I want to use broadcast 
advertising? What will it do for me? 

2. What customers can I reach by air? 
Where do they live? What do they do? 
How much do they earn? How much do 
they spend, and how much do they save? 
How many of them are there? What 
are their preferences in shopping, in radio 
listening, in advertising media, etc.? 

3. What department or departments 
should I emphasize, and what merchan- 
dise should I present on the air to the 
audience I want to reach? 

4. What kinds of programs and an- 
nouncements will provide the best frame- 
work to carry my message about the 
merchandise and departments I want to 
promote? 

5. What time or times during the day 
or evening would my broadcast message 
be most effectively scheduled to reach the 
audience I want to influence? 
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6. How and to whom shall I direct my 
broadcast advertising, programs, and 
announcements? 

7. Who shall direct and supervise my 
radio schedule? 

8. What kind of copy shall I use to 
obtain the best results for the various 
types of promotion I want to feature? 

9. What length of time shall I broad- 
cast any given promotion, providing I 
have sufficient merchandise to back up 
reasonable volume demands? 

10. How can I check results of my 
radio advertising efforts without penaliz- 
ing the customer with such infantile 
tricks as “hidden merchandise”—con- 
cealing goods under the counter and forc- 
ing her to ask for radio-advertised items 
by name? 


THE SEARCH FOR RIGHT ANSWERS 


For more than two years, our corpora- 
tion has been studying these basic ques- 
tions. We have arrived at some very 
interesting conclusions, many of which 
have been successfully transmitted to our 
stores and put to good use. Meanwhile, 
we have uncovered a great deal wrong in 
the use of radio advertising and the retail 
advertisers approach to it. 

For example, we have learned that the 
radio industry and the department-store 
industry have been doing business to- 
gether for a good many years without 
knowing much about each other. We 
believe this is the principal cause of most 
of the misunderstandings between the 
two. In order to overcome this great 
obstacle, our radio bureau, in cities where 
we have stores, schedules luncheons and 
other meetings for store and station per- 
sonnel where they can gather and discuss 
their respective businesses as well as 


other “ice-breaking” topics of mutual 
interest. 


RETAILERS’ SHORTCOMINGS 


By this means, we have learned that 
the radio industry claims it has two pri- 
mary difficulties in dealing with retailers: 

1. It is difficult for radio representa- 
tives to see the “right people” in the 
stores. The responsible advertising ex- 
ecutives are usually so preoccupied with 
problems connected with other media 
that radio problems are not given the 
proportionate attention they should 
have. 

2. It is virtually impossible for radio 
men to obtain the store sales figures nec- 
essary to check results. In many in- 
stances important decisions about choice 
of copy, selection of merchandise items, 
and even production details are depend- 
ent upon the resultant dollar sales or 
customer traffic. It would not be violat- 
ing store secrets to provide the radio- 
account man with percentages, at least 
co-operation between the radio man and 
the store executive would be much more 
sensible in order to produce results 


beneficial to both. 


DEFICIENCIES OF RADIO 


Among the list of so-called indictments 
of radio representatives by retailers, two 
loom large: 

1. Radio’s lack of knowledge of retail- 
ing, most especially, lack of appreciation 
of the individual retailer’s character, 
needs, policies, types of customers, goods, 
and price lines—even local histories. 

2. Radio’s constant desire to “sell” to 
a retailer a program or program series 
without having any idea of the use the 
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retailer may make of them. Included 
here also is radio’s failure to follow-up in 
order to see that the programs sold are 
properly used. 

Naturally, other shortcomings are in 
evidence on both sides, but the foregoing 
is a fair statement of the major com- 
plaints. 


IMPORTANCE OF COPY 


The keystone of successful selling via 
radio is the same as with any other me- 
dium—assuming the product is good and 
fairly priced—namely, copy. What do 
you tell your prospective customers 
about your goods and services, and how 
do you tell them? 

Sound copy policies are imperative in 
radio. Strangely enough, there are no 
authoritative works in existence giving 
broadcast copy information designed 
specifically for retailers. We had to 
design our own formulas and techniques, 
and ultimately prepared a radio-copy 
manual for the use of our stores. 

Copy responsibility rests squarely with 
the stores; if copy is not effective, if mis- 
takes or other undesirable results de- 
velop from poorly executed copy, the 
blame cannot fairly fall upon the radio 
stations or the advertising agencies to 
which the stores may have farmed out 
their copy work. Copy should be passed 
upon for content by at least one respon- 
sible store advertising executive as well 
as by the department head or the buyer 
of the merchandise involved. We be- 
lieve that copy should be simple and 
should be evaluated on the basis of what 
the merchandise or service the retailer is 
offering will do for the consumer. 

We also operate on the premise that 
the main function of advertising is to sell 
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goods and attract customer traffic to the 
store; all else is secondary and supple- 
mental. This is particularly true in 
radio. That broadcast copy requires 
different treatment from that prepared 
for printed media is axiomatic, yef'many 
retailers, probably because they are not 
of a “radio generation,” ignore or over- 
look this vital requirement. They have 
been brought up on printed media, and 
their meager contacts with radio have 
been only as casual listeners. Their few 
sources of information about this popu- 
lar communication medium are heavily 
flavored by personal opinions, with little 
foundation in fact. 

For these reasons, we have found it 
advantageous to recommend that our 
stores employ competent radio-trained 
personnel to direct and to prepare the 
radio advertising schedules. Not only 
is appropriate copy forthcoming but a 
process of indoctrination of store people 
can be carried forward. Such personnel 
functioning effectively can educate those 
hardheaded realists, the buyers and 
department heads, to ensure full support 
by management and to foster genuine 
selling-floor interest and co-operation at 
the all-important point of sale. 

A definite objective and plan should 
be set for radio advertising in the same 
manner as for other media. » Buyers, de- 
partment heads, top management, and 
advertising executives should all work 
together on the plans, with radio produc- 
tion people sitting in as required. The 
most effective way of convincing a retail 
department head seems to be through the 
cash register. This we have accom- 
plished by the closest inspection of mer- 
chandise to be advertised and of copy 
techniques to be employed. 
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TYPES OF PROGRAMS 


‘Answers to questions regarding types 
of programs and time are very important 
and should evolve only from careful co- 
operative study by store and radio 
station) Accumulation of as much back- 
ground material as possible is one of the 
most vital of the preliminary steps. A 
careful analysis of the store’s character 
and history pays big dividends in point- 
ing the way to the right answers. 

Fitting the proper vehicle to perform 
the job at hand at the proper time is the 
major concern of our radio bureau. All 
kinds of merchandise cannot be sold with 
equal effectiveness on any kind of radio 
show. It is for this reason that we have 
not attempted, to date, any spectacular 
radio stunts. We want to build a base 
of solid programming that will provide 
good and measurable results over the 
long pull. 

Radio is not a cheap medium for ad- 
vertising, and, when improperly used, 
costs become prohibitive. Programming 
of inferior caliber, or time positions with 
small audience potential, can rocket the 
expenses to unprofitable levels in a 
hurry. Retailers are prone to condemn 
the radio industry as a whole with such 
comment as, “We tried radio and it 
didn’t work.”’ Quite often, the failure 
was the fault of the retailer as much as of 
the radio station concerned. An indi- 
vidual station’s failure to produce results 
should not black-list the industry. It is 
well to remember that when a store sells 
an inferior or damaged piece of goods at 
full value, the customer blames that 
store and not the entire retail industry. 

A detailed reference work on the tech- 
nique of “beaming” programs is the 
recently issued report, “Radio for Re- 
tailers,”’ a store radio advertising study 


on Joske’s of Texas. This is available 
from the National Association of Broad- 
casters, Washington, D.C., or from the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
New York City. 


TIME SCHEDULING PROBLEMS 


Most good radio stations, i.e., stations 
with wide broadcast range and with net- 
work service connections, dispose of their 
premium time under contract or option 
to the network, and to national advertis- 
ing accounts other than network. This 
handicaps the local advertiser greatly. 


‘We have met this condition by insisting 


upon only first choice, “guaranteed” time 
for what we wish to do on the air. We 
do not compromise with marginal time 
(before 7:00 a.m. and after 10:30 P.m.), 
and when we do take second choice, it is 
only with the understanding that we will 
move to a more favorable position at the 
first opportunity. 

A factor in radio scheduling often over- 
looked by retailers is the necessity for the 
promotion of radio programs through 
other media, such as newspaper adver- 
tisements, car and bus cards, window dis- 
plays, department displays, counter 
cards, “toppers,” and so forth. In 
planning a radio schedule, allowances 
should be made for these costs. We 
emphasize the necessity for such tie-in 
promotion, which must be well done and 
carried on consistently. Radio stations 
are of great assistance to stores in this 
regard, providing counsel and ideas and 
carrying on the stations’ own promo- 
tional campaigns as well. 

Another factor prominent in the suc- 
cessful use of radio by the national adver- 
tisers is the simple device of constant 
repetition. When one thinks of almost 
any big radio show, one thinks in terms of 
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a single product, or two or three at the 
most, which have been advertised for 
years on the program. Many retailers 


_miss this point. Specialty stores, by 


reason of their limited range of goods, 
adhere to it more often than do more 
complex retail establishments, which 
seldom do. 


RADIO, A TEAM MEMBER 


In our thinking, radio is a member of 
the sales-promotion team. It consti- 
tutes additional promotional effort—it is 
not intended to replace other promotional 
efforts. It supplements other media and 
stands on its own feet as an equal while 
doing so. We preach that radio is a 
one- product-at-a-time, one-idea-at-a- 
time, one-message medium; we insist that 
a rifle bullet properly aimed brings down 
bigger game than shotgun loads. 

Radio promotion has been given its 
share of the job to do and thus is sub- 
jected to the necessity of producing re- 
sults. Our systems of checking are 
based on sales results and we measure as 


best we can the trends and their relation- 
ships to current and past positions. 

In conclusion, it is probably not amiss 
to mention this disquieting thought. If 
retailers continue to treat radio as an 
unimportant, orphan advertising me- 
dium, what will serve as a background of 
experience and a yardstick for evaluating 
television when it becomes practical as a 
full-fledged advertising medium, with its 
higher expenses and far greater demands 
for strict attention to detail? 

We have proved to our own satisfac- 
tion, as a result of our experience, that 
radio advertising for retail stores can be 
profitably conducted. We believe that 
any retailer who is blind to radio’s po- 
tentialities is missing a good bet, though 
we are the first to recognize that a suc- 
cessful advertising schedule does not just 
happen. Furthermore, we approach the 
future and the advent of television with a 
sense of preparedness. We know what 
radio can do for our stores and we are 
ready for the innovations and improve- 
ments as they come. 
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tals. It is tacitly assumed that it would 
be some degree of insult to an executive 
to review or to mention in any way first 
principles, or to discuss any subject that 
might in the slightest imply that the 
executive did not know everything about 
his job. 

This is a fallacious idea and a narrow 
attitude that is stunting the growth and 
the development of many merchandising 
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executives. Growth is evidence of life. 
When we close our minds to learning, 
shut out anything new or different, and 
feel that “‘we know it all” already, it is 
proof positive that we are degenerating, 
really growing old. To change this er- 
roneous attitude is a challenging task 
that still lies ahead for the retail mer- 
chants of this country. 








The Importance of the Retailer in the 
Development of Product Design 


PETER MtLLER-MUNK 


This article is an adaptation of a lecture delivered during December 1946 to 
the New York University School of Retailing evening class in Plastics for 


Retailers. 


It contains an interesting discussion of the influence of customer 


demand, as expressed through retailers, upon the designer's work. 


As a designer I have been asked to 
speak to you on “Good Design in Plas- 
tics.” Now there is no difference to me, 
and there should be no difference to any- 
one, between good design in plastics and 
good design anywhere else. 

Let us examine what we designers 
mean, and what anyone should mean, 
when we say “good design.” Notice the 
implication—that there is also bad de- 
sign. 

I am no longer very worried or con- 
cerned with appearance, because appear- 
ance is a pretty nebulous land of opinion. 
Tastes run all the way from A to Z, and, 

. as a designer, I would rather not use my 

taste to discriminate, mainly because I 
do not think it is necessary or essential. 
I must have some much more tangible 
and definable criterion through which I 
can tell whether something is good or 
bad. 


CRITERIA FOR GOOD DESIGN 


Number one would be that I require, 
and I think you should require, that all 
merchandise be designed according to its 
intended use; the form of a product must 
be proper for its operation and handling. 
If its present form has gone through a 
long history of development with the 
passage of years, like chinaware, for in- 
stance, it is probably well adapted to use. 


Why somebody should want to make it 
different just to be different, I do not 
understand. 

Next, it must be made to last in rela- 
tion to its price. It must have the 
proper choice of materials to achieve 
good operation and long life. 

It must have the right look to be sala- 
ble and attractive, in terms of what 
women buy, what women want, and what 
they expect. It cannot be so traditional 
that they do not even notice it because it 
looks as though they have always seen it, 
and it should not be so different that they 
will look at it and smile, and then be too 
scared to buy it. 


GET DOWN TO FUNDAMENTALS 


In order to achieve all of that, we must 
know something about what materials 
do, what machines can do, and what the 
objects can do, and you have to ask your- 
selves what you really want from any 
given product. 

Very few people analyze sufficiently 
what they want. They say, “Give us 
something good,” and when you turn 
around and say, ‘“‘What do you mean by 
good?” they then have to start to think. 

I might say, for instance, to one of my 
clients, “All right, you have been making 
chimes for twenty-five years. What 
should the chime achieve? You give me 
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the specifications.” But he does not 
know. He says, “Well, our competitor 
has something very sharp, and that is 
what we want.” That is no answer, of 
course. 

Good design in plastics is consequently 
the same kind of thing. You must know 
why you want plastics, when you want 
them, and what you want themfor. You 
must analyze the function of the product 
or that bit of the product in which plas- 
tics are to play a part. Must it with- 
stand heat, water, fruit juices, light, 
pressure, or any number of other outside 
agents? Those specifications can be 
determined. They are undoubtedly of 
varying importance, and that also can be 
determined. 


WHAT MUST IT DO? 


Recently, in designing a sink faucet, I 
specified plastics for the faucet handles. 
Someone poured alcohol over them, and 
the finish was not quite as beautiful as it 
was before. But that really does not 
happen often. You just do not break a 
gin bottle over your faucet every evening. 

We were in the office of my client, and 
he had some cosmetic preparation 
around. He said, “Let us see whether 
they can take this.” He put some on the 
handles and left it there overnight, and 
the next day they were gray. That did 
not prove very much, but I said, ‘“‘Look 
here, Tom; why not try soap? Try 
orange juice. Try things like that.” 
And they took them beautifully. 


RETAILER SHOULD ENUNCIATE CUSTOMER 
REQUIREMENTS 


Consequently, you, the retailer, must 
determine the specifications to meet your 
customers’ needs. Write them down 
wherever you can. In your relations 
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with designers and with manufacturers, 
you must determine them, because you 
are the one who really writes the ticket. 

When I deal with a client, he may say, 
“You go to the retailers and find out, 
because they are the ones who buy. All 
we do is make it.” Then, I turn around 
and say, ‘‘Well, I am just the fellow who 
designs. You find out about that, be- 
cause all I do is design it; you are the one 
who makesit. Thentheybuyit.” And 
that goes on for a while. 


HOW WILL IT BE USED? 


After you have determined just what 
the plastics have to take, then try to 
determine how they will be used. Is it 
some object that will be in the kitchen, or 
will it be in the living room? Will you 
lift it? Will you push it? Is it a 
vacuum cleaner? Is it aniron? Is ita 
radio? 

After you know that, ask yourselves 
just what does it have to achieve psycho- 
logically? Is it going to be something 
that should be mainly decorative and 
satisfy somebody’s vanity in the living 
room or in the bedroom? Shall it look 
important? Shall it look pretty? Shall 
it look delicate? What do you want to 
achieve with color? Is it just something 
with which you want to attract the cus- 
tomers to the retail counter, and, after 
that, how will that color look in the 
home? And last, of course, what should 
the cost really be? What is the proper 
price? 

If you could write those requirements 
down and give them to a designer, to a 
molder, or to a plastic company, any one 
of them would be able, with rather less 
difficulty than heretofore, to choose the 
right material. 

The reason that so many misuses for 
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plastics still exist is not the fault of the 
plastics industry as much as it is simply 
that nobody has inquired very deeply 
into why this plastic was picked for this 
particular use. 


ONE EXAMPLE 


Let me tell you of a fairly dramatic 
instance that occurred just the other day. 
I designed a kitchen utensil which was to 
be ready for mazket in January. I had 
not heard about it for « while until one 
day my client said, “Do you know that 
item will be out soon? That styrene is 
certainly wonderful.” I said, ‘“‘What? 
I thought that product was to be made 
irom melamine.” He said, ‘“You know 
you cannot get melamine.” ‘Sure,’ I 
replied, ‘‘but that item made from sty- 
rene will bend and warp, and you will get 
more rejections than you have ever had 
before. My name is not going on that 
product unless it is made according to the 
original specifications.” 

He finally decided I was serious, so I 
ended up by saying, “‘Look, let us phone 
and see whether we cannot get some 
styrene to test. We'll get a dishpanfull 
of hot water and place the styrene in it.” 

We did that. We had a piece eight 
inches by six inches which was a quarter 
of an inch thick, and, of course, by the 
time it had soaked a few hours, it was 
bent and warped and that was the end of 
the styrene. 

What was the reason for this error? 
The manufacturer simply did not sit 
down and say what are the musts that 
have to be achieved. 

There were any number of variables. 
For instance, we could have given up the 
original color specifications but we could 
not give up the workability because that 
would have ruined the product We 


could have given up certain dimensional 
points. I would have said, “If it has to 
be a little heavier, we will make it a little 
heavier.” 

But I knew since it happened to be a 
kitchen utensil that it would be put into 
a dishpanfull of hot water and would be 
left there, and it might even be sterilized 
at times. The very idea of what would 
happen after that sterilization was fairly 
gruesome. Incidentally, the quantities 
involved in manufacture were very large. 

I just saw those utensils streaming 
back to my client, and, of course, it is 
always the designer’s fault in the end. 
The retail store shoves it back to the 
manufacturer, and the manufacturer 
says, “‘Well, that is the fault of the man 
who designed the thing.” 

Let us make sure that does not happen 
where we use plastics. Just write down 
the absolutely important ‘‘musts” that 
have to be maintained. I do not care 
what material you use as long as the 
material comes up to your specifications. 


WHAT WILL IT COST? 


Far too many people think of plastics 
as the cheap solution, cheaper in dollars 
and cents, and that is a vast mistake. 
Material cost should not be the prime 
consideration. If, when compared with 
other materials, the less expensive ones 
perform better at a lower price, they are 
the right materials. If they do not, the 
money saving alone should not be the 
main reason for using them. 

There are certainly many cases where 
plastics are a good deal more expensive. 
But they may be well worth it if they 
achieve things that die-casting of alumi- 
num or steel or copper or plywood do not 
achieve. From the point of view of cost 
alone, they are certainly not the solution 
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to any design problem or any color 
problem. 

Then, what do the plastics do? They 
are not substitutes; they are simply a new 
group of materials, competitive not only 
within themselves but competitive with 
other materials. 


COMPETITION AMONG MATERIALS 


Sometime when you look at the prod- 
ucts that you work with in your daily 
lives, ask yourselves, what other mate- 
rials could they be made of? Where are 
they weak? Open your mind completely 
and resolve to start afresh. Here is a 
percolator, or a frying pan, or a glass, or 
a lighting fixture, or whatever; then ask, 
“Now, which is the best material to do 
that job?” 

Maybe you will come back to the ma- 
terials already in use. If you do, then 
you have a fairly good product, and you 
might just as well be satisfied with it. 
However, on the way, you might run into 
entirely new and stimulating solutions. 

That is the kind of approach, of course, 
that designers make. We write specifi- 
cations and say, “All right, I am not in 
the least interested in whether a frying 
pan or a chime-housing or a kitchen sink 
or faucet, or whatever it is, has been 
made of such and such materials. I 
want it to do so-and-so, because if I can 
make it perform in the desired way and 
bring its price down to a lower level, I 
will really have a marvelous product for 
my client.” 

Plastics very frequently combine with 
other substances. Some clients are very 
surprised at this. I may propose a new 
design with only a plastic handle or a 
plastic knob, and they say, “Oh, we 
thought you were going to make the 
whole thing out of plastics.”” Somehow, 
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modern design means plastics to them— 
which is not fair to the plastics industry. 

Plastics are certainly well enough es- 
tablished not to be concerned with more 
than normal competitive influences. 
Some of the weak products will be 
squeezed out by competition and the in- 
dustry will welcome that; the good ones 
will remain. The entire field of mate- 
rials is due for a tremendous overhauling 
when competition returns which I esti- 
mate will be during 1947. 

Since I am a designer, people come into 
my office and they tell me what glass will 
do. Iam utterly amazed, and I wonder 
why I still use any material but glass; 
until the aluminum representative comes 
around that afternoon, and I think, why 
do I use anything but aluminum? And 
then the man with plastics comes in, and 
so it goes. 

We are approaching an era in which 
the versatility of all materials is being 
vastly increased. The only way you will 
be able to make the correct choice is to 
begin with the product. Do not say, 
“We will make this with aluminum.” 
Instead, say, “Here is this product; let us 
find out what it should do,” and then 
determine which of all the materials will 
perform best. 


POSSIBILITIES OF COLOR 


To me, as a designer, the tremendously 
exciting color range of the plastics is one 
of the identifying marks. It can hardly 
be equaled by any other group of mate- 
rials, and it isa marvelous advantage. I 
am rather afraid that color ranges will 
get out of hand and become too wide 
when competition sets in; customers will 
say, ‘Oh, redisnotenough. I want that 
special red. Here is a little swatch of 
Junior’s suit, and we love it. Match it.” 
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Theoretically and practically that is 
possible, but somebody has to pay for it. 
It might be wiser to say, “Is it worth 
this many cents extra a pound to have 
that shade of gray? Who really cares?” 

It would be helpful to designers and to 
the plastics industry if some standardiza- 
tion of colors could be agreed upon. We 
should get down, let us say, to fivestand- 
ard shades of blue. I could dazzle you 
if I showed you just the color samples in 
my office, because, after you look at them 
for a while, you really cannot recognize 
one blue from the other, and you wonder 
if they all are really necessary. 


STREAMLINED SHAPES 


Versatility of shape is important. We 
have all come to accept streamlining as 
the modern look—the smooth contour, 
the soft-rounded edge, the compound 
curve. It did not originate with plastics 
but rather through the automobile indus- 
try first, with their fenders and caps, and 
then the airplane industry. Then plas- 
tics picked it up and used streamlining 
better than any others had before. The 
smooth shape, streamlined, is achieved 
with greater ease in plastics than in other 
materials. They can produce much 
more complicated shapes than are possi- 
ble with other materials, and that is 
frequently helpful toa designer. Specifi- 
cally, in designing a handle for an iron, 
you can mold your hand in a piece of 
clay and test it until you get the perfect 
position, because you know you can 
produce that in plastics. You can make 
similar applications in designing a knob, 
or for more technical reasons, a fruit- 
juicer or some article where you need an 
unusual shape. Plastics’ physical prop- 
erties cover such a tremendous range that 
their general versatility is very high, and 


an article may be made virtually any 
shape that you want it. 

Think of the plastics, then, not just as 
one material but as a great big family of 
materials in which you can find almost 
anything you are looking for: strength, 
heat resistance, weight, light resistance. 
But you cannot expect plastics to per- 
form if they are not even given specifica- 
tions to live up to. 


WHAT QUANTITIES ARE NEEDED? 


Whether or not you want plastics and 
what kind of plastics, and what process 
you will use to produce them, depends 
very largely upon the quantities of the 
product that you want in the end. If 
you want a thousand of a given item, that 
quantity will automatically point to a 
certain type of plastic; if you need 
100,000, it will again automatically ex- 
clude certain materials and _ include 
others. 

It is very important to know just how 
many you want, at what price, in what 
quantity, and in what sequence. You 
may want all the 50,000 in two weeks, or 
evenly distributed over six months or ten 
months; with this information, the 
molder and the producer will know how 
to act. 


AN OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE 


For instance, the clothespin is one of 
the most sensational uses of plastics and 
the story in back of its development is 
quite revealing. 

One large plastics producer in this 
country said, just before the war was 
over, **Now, we want to find some uses 
for plastics that are depression-proof, for 
good times and bad times. What does 
the housewife use at all times? Go out 
and get the facts.’ Clothespins were 
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found to be on top of the list, and the 
quantity used was staggering. It was 
simply fantastic. 

So they went to work. They planned 
ahead by questioning, ‘Now, what 
should the ideal clothespin do, and how 
close can we come to it? What can we 
do that is better than what has been 
done?”’? And they made these things 
from inexpensive, available, easy-to-work 
styrene. The plastic clothespins are 
very colorful, attractively proportioned, 
and practical, and quite superior to what 
they are replacing. It is a very small 
thing sold at a low unit price but it runs 
into such a tremendous volume that it 
ceases to be small. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE 


Here is the story of the growth of a 
coffee pot. Before we started to create 
this coffee pot we knew what the custom- 
ers wanted. We had a small survey 
made that set us fairly straight on price, 
size, and on one more very important 
thing: we learned from the survey that 
the percolator is still the largest selling 
type of coffee-making device. In other 
words, we were not at all sure when we 
started whether the vacuum-type coffee 
maker or a drip coffee maker, or some 
other sort was the most popular, but the 
percolator outdistanced them all. 

Aluminum seemed a fairly reasonable 
material to use for the body because of 
its workability and its heat distribution. 
We investigated stainless steel, but de- 
cided against it, because its heat distri- 
bution is not as good. 

We then came to the design of the 
handle and I said to myself, ‘‘What is the 
problem here?” We had one of every 
make of coffee maker in the office. We 
put them over the flame frequently, just 
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as they are used in the home, but some- 
thing was wrong in almost all instances. 
Most handles got hot for one very simple 
reason; they were attached at the bot- 
tom. Since the heat travels up, the 
lower part of the handle was very hot 
and you had to be careful with your grip 
to avoid touching it. 

So one problem was to keep the handle 
from heating up. We had to determine 
the best heat-resistant material for the 
handle and we also wanted to see how 
many pieces could be eliminated, because 
the fewer pieces used, the cheaper the 
product is to assemble. If we attached 
the handle at only one point, perhaps we 
could eliminate some material and avoid 
heating the handle. But it still has‘ to 
take ordinary wear and tear; would it 
stand up? 

Ultimately, we devised a metal band 
holding a thermosetting (heat-resistant) 
plastic handle at one point, with two very 
strong screws. The plastic molder and 
the plastic material enabled us to make a 
firm attachment. If this handle is 
treated in a normal way, it will remain 
cooler than most others. It is somewhat 
better looking, very easy to assemble and 
torepair. Those are definite advantages 
that could not have been achieved in any 
other material. The development of a 
sturdy handle was achieved because there 
was perfect co-operation among the 
designer, the manufacturer, the producer, 
and the maker of the mold. We all 
worked together; we knew that what we 
wanted was not quite the standard prod- 
uct, but we knew it was feasible. The 
resultant design was pretty satisfactory 
to all of us. 

The little toppiece on the finished per- 
colator is glass. When we made the first 


(Continued on page 22) 








Services Available to Retailers from 
the United States Department 
of Commerce 


BENJAMIN H. GORDON 


Realizing that there are many valuable services and publications available 

through the United States Department of Commerce, the board of editors 

requested the preparation of a selected list of special interest to retailers. 

Publications listed, as weil as other information, may be obtained through the 

various field offices of the department, located in the larger cities throughout the 
country. 


Approximately one half of the business 
firms of the country, which numbered 
3,400,000 at the start of the war, are 
engaged in retail trade, of which over 
90 per cent fall within the category of 
‘“‘small business,” i.e., firms doing an 
annual business amounting to less than 
$50,000. Although many businesses fell 
by the wayside during the war years, 
resulting in a net loss of about 600,000 
firms of all types, there has been, since 
V-E day, a great increase in the number 
of new enterprises, especially in the re- 
tail field. Indeed, the number of new 
retailers seems to have been limited only 
by the availability of merchandise and 
suitable locations. During the first 
11 months of 1946, there were 34,965 
stock companies incorporated in the 
State of New York alone as compared 
with 16,144 charterings in the cor- 
responding period in 1945. 

The United States Department of 
Commerce, aware of the pitfalls that 
confront the retailer (as reflected in the 
business mortality tables with a prewar 
rate of about 175,000 discontinuances 
annually), is giving particular attention 
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to the retailer and his problems. Early 
in 1946, the Office of Small Business 
was created to help strengthen the eco- 
nomic position of the small business- 
man. Through this office in Washing- 
ton, and through field offices in the larger 
cities throughout the country, is being 
channeled information of the highest 
importance to the retail trade, which 
those already established in business, 
and those contemplating careers in the 
retail field, are using to advantage. 

At each of these offices, business 
counselors are available on a personal 
and individual basis to discuss problems 
relating to the development of business 
plans, selection and type of business, 
sources of supply, including government 
surplus property, methods of financing, 
advertising, record keeping, and other 
matters relating to internal management. 

In order to establish direct contact 
with retail trade, the Secretary of Com- 
merce has recently appointed a Retail 
Advisory Committee, upon which forty 
national retail trade associations are 
now represented. 

Publications and releases issued by 
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the department, designed to assist the 
retailer in conducting his business in an 
efficient manner, are listed below. It 
will be noted that some of the items are 
bibliographies of both government and 

nongovernment pubilcations. 
1. “What It Takes to Be a Retailer.” March 
1945. Free. A general presentation of 


the problems of retailing, for those plan- 
ning to start in business. 


2. “Check List for Establishing a Retail 
Store.” Free. A list of questions which 
should be considered. 

3. “Retail Store Location” and “Store Ar- 


rangement and Display.” Free. Lists 
of governmental and nongovernmental 
publications. 

4. “Merchandise Display for Simplified Service 
in Department and Specialty Stores.” 
1946. 25cents. Results of a survey ofa 
large number of stores which developed 
simplified methods during the war. 

. “Store Modernization Check List.” Free. 
A guide for a fairly complete inspection of 
store facilities. 

6. “Retail Policies.” July 1946. 15 cents. 
A brief analysis of the factors which 
affect the choice of objectives and the 
selection of store policies. 

7. “Employee Suggestion System for Small 
Plant or Store.” May 1945. 10 cents. 
How to install and operate a suggestion 
system. 

8. “Distribution Cost Analysis.”” June 1946. 
15 cents. How to allocate expenses to 
segments of the business, and charge 
them against gross margin, to determine 
the amount of net profit or loss. 

,9. “Record Keeping for Small Stores.” 1945. 
35 cents. How records may be kept with 
a minimum of expenditure of time and 
effort. 

“How Long Do Retail and Wholesale Es- 
tablishments Tend to Survive?” Free. 
An analysis of the survival experience of 
retail and wholesale establishments during 
the ten-year period 1929-1939. 

“Conference on _ Retailers’ Problems.” 
Free. Report of meeting held on Sep- 
tember 12, 1946, in the Department of 
Commerce auditorium, Washington, D. C. 
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12, Handbooks of the “Establishing and Oper- 
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14. 


ating” series, which discuss such subjects 
as location, capital investment, organiza- 
tion, management, operating costs, record 
keeping, getting business, financing, buy- 
ing, arrangement and display, pricing, 
credits and collections, and employee re- 
lations. The books are priced from 10 
cents to 55 cents each, and now in- 
clude the following titles: Apparel Store; 
Bakery; Book Store; Confectionery— 
Tobacco Store; Electrical Appliance and 
Radio Shop; Feed and Farm Supply 
Store; Gift and Art Shop; Grocery; 
Hardware Store; Jewelry Store; Music 
Store; Paint, Glass, and Wallpaper Store; 
Restaurant; Shoe Store; Stationery and 
Office Supply Store; Sporting Goods 
Store; Variety and General Merchandise 
Store. 

Bureau of the Census, Monthly Reports. 
Free. 

a) Individual reports for 34 states, and for 
specified areas in other states. 

b) Percentage change in sales of independent 
retail stores in 34 states, from preceding 
month and from corresponding month 
last year. 

c) Percentage change in sales of independent 
retail stores in 13 kinds of businesses in 
34 states, from preceding month and 
from corresponding month last year. 

“Domestic Commerce.” Subscription price, 

$2.00 per year. A monthly bulletin 
which provides businessmen with a sig- 
nificant coverage of current information 
and the latest developments on the various 
phases of industry and commerce includ- 
ing the retail field. 


15. “Survey of Current Business.” Subscrip- 


tion price $3.00 per year. A monthly 
publication that supplies the need for 
authoritative data on retail trade and on 
the major fields of economic and industrial 
activity in the nation. It presents inter- 
pretative text, charts, and statistics that 
afford a comprehensive review of business 
trends. 


16. “Business Service Check List.” Subscrip- 


tion price $1.00 per year. A weekly 
bulletin listing all new publications of the 
Department of Commerce. 








The A & P Decision 


RoBErT L. KLEIN 


Last fall this giant food chain was fined $175,000 and trial costs for illegal 
restraint of trade. During the seven-month interval allowed the defendants 
for the preparation of their appeal, considerable speculation will be heard in 


trade circles. 


To assist retailers in understanding many of the far-reaching 


implications of this case, the board of editors asked the author carefully to 


examine and analyze the court decision. 


The result has been the following 


article, which condenses the court’s opinion and highlights its important parts. 


On September 21, 1946, the United 
States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Illinois handed down a 
decision’ convicting some twelve cor- 
porations and sixteen individuals, com- 
prising the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company and its top executives, 
of violating the Sherman Antitrust Act 
of 1890.2, Thus was brought to a close 
a trial which began on April 16, 1945. 
The Department of Justice, representing 
the Federal Government, presented over 
15,000 pages of testimony and over 
4,400 exhibits in the course of the trial. 

The official court opinion, as pub- 
lished, comprises some 117 pages. In 
it, Federal Judge Walter C. Lindley 
describes the corporate and operating 
structure behind the ubiquitous A & P 
retail stores, so familiar to housewives 
in many sections of the country. In 
sixteen separately entitled sections of 
the opinion, the court summarizes the 
evidence before it. The court’s con- 
clusions, occupying the last several 
pages,® might well be read in their en- 


The opinion is fully reported in Federal 
Supplement Reporter, Vol. 67, pp. 626-80. 

215 United States Code, Secs. 1-7, 15 note. 

3 Federal Supplement Reporter, Vol. 67, pp. 
676-80. 
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tirety by interested readers, since they 
contain the main conclusions on which 
the decision is based. 


John A. and George L. Hartford, as 


trustees of their father’s estate, own 
99.97 per cent of the stock of the New 
York Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company which sits at the pinnacle of 
the biggest food retailing combine in 
the country. The New York A & P 
is merely a holding company, owning 
the stock of the Maryland A & P, which 
in turn owns the stock of nine subsidiary 
operating corporations. These ninecon- 
sist of the New Jersey, Arizona, and 
Nevada A & P corporations, which 
operate the 6,412 retail stores in 3,436 
cities in 40 states; the Delaware A & P, 
which apparently does nothing but pro- 
tect the name of the A & P in the re- 
maining 8 states; the American Coffee 
Company, which imports, processes, 
and distributes coffee to A & P ware- 
houses; the White House Milk Company, 
which operates piants in Wisconsin; 
the Nakat Packing Corporation, which 
packs salmon in four Alaska canneries; 
the Quaker Maid Company, which 
maintains four manufacturing plants; 
and last, the Atlantic Commission Cor.- 
pany (Acco), which purchases fresh fruits 
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and vegetables throughout the country, 
70 per cent of which is sold by the A & P 
at retail, the remaining 30 per cent being 
sold to the competing trade. The New 
Tersey A & P owns the stock of the 
Vermont A & P, which operates the 
liquor departments in the retail stores 
in Vermont. 

The New York headquarters of the 
A & P exercises control through seven 
geographical divisions (New England, 
Eastern, Atlantic, Southern, Middle 
Western, Central Western, and Central) 
which are in turn decentralized into 39 
area units. Each division and unit has 
its own set of officials, but these act only 
on the basis of policy laid down by the 
New York headquarters. 

In 1942, the gross sales of A & P 
were shown to have amounted to 
$1,444,718,000, almost one billion dollars 
more than its nearest chain competitor. 
While in 1943, independent grocers did 
70.2 per cent of the national business, all 
other chains combined did 22.7 per cent 
and A & P did only 7.1 per cent. 

When the frame of reference is confined 
to localities in which A & P outlets exist, 
its percentage of the total available 
business is considerably higher. For 
example, in 1941, the 39 units had the 
following percentages of the available 
business in their areas: 8 units had from 
15 to 20 per cent; 18, from 10 to 15 per 
cent; 10, from 5 to 10 per cent; and only 
3 had less than 5 percent. The picture 
becomes even more striking when the 187 
cities in the A & P Central Division are 
considered: in 8 cities A & P had over 
50 per cent of the total available retail 
business; in 15 it had from 40 to 50 per 
cent; in 51, from 30 to 40 per cent; 
in 51, from 20 to 30 per cent; in 55, from 
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10 to 20 per cent; while only in 7 did 
it have less than 10 per cent. 

The first glimpse of what is to come 
in the development of the opinion is 
found in the court’s analysis of the 
sources of A & P profits. In 1941, 
only 10.98 per cent of its $26,025,000 
profit came from its retail stores. (In 
previous years, the percentage had been 
even less.) The balance of 89.02 per 
cent came from the manufacturing, proc- 
essing, and jobbing subsidiaries. At 
first blush it might seem that the retail 
stores form an insignificant part of the 
entire combine. However, the entire 
structure rests upon it. The retail 
outlets are the means of producing larger 
volume and thus larger profits for the 
manufacturing, processing, and jobbing 
subsidiaries. The profits made by the 
nonretail subsidiaries in turn permit the 
retail outlets to keep their prices (and 
their profits) low enough to meet any 
possible competition. Without the re- 
tail stores, the base of the pyramid 
would be gone; they are the funnel 
through which the goods manufactured, 
processed, and purchased independently 
pass to the consumer. The great power 
of A & P comes from its multiple posi- 
tions: to the public it appears as a re- 
tailer, but to its competitors, the func- 
tions of manufacturer, processor, and 
jobber are added. 

What did A & P do that the govern- 
ment claims is illegal? So far, we have 
merely seen that it is big, that it is “‘inte- 
grated” both horizontally and vertically, 
that it is thus in a position of great 
power. Did it exercise that power so 
as to run afoul of the antitrust laws? 
If so, how? 

The Sherman Act is a “charter of free- 
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dom’ which seeks to preserve freedom 
of competition in business for the little 
fellow as well as the big. It declares, 
“every contract, combination...., or 
conspiracy, in restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the several States ..... ” 
to be illegal; persons participating are 
guilty of a misdemeanor. Every person 
who monopolizes, attempts to monopo- 
lize, or conspires to monopolize any 
part of the trade of commerce among 
the several states is likewise guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 

Despite the form of the proceedings 
by indictment and the criminal phrase- 
ology of the statute, as the court states, 
“violation is ordinarily an economic 
offense, the seriousness of which is not 
related to the moral turpitude of the 
offender.’® Good intentions are irrele- 
vant; the test is whether the actual 
and intended results constitute undue, 
and thus illega!, restraint of trade of 
such character as to result in monopoly.® 

The mere fact that the “undue re- 
straint” may result, in some instances, 
in lower prices to the consumer will not 
exonerate the ones guilty of monopoly, 
as it is the stifiing effect on competitors 
in parallel trades and industries that the 
act attempts to alleviate.’ Oncemonop- 
oly is successful, higher cost to the 
community depends on the whim of the 
monopolist. 

The law seeks to keep this power from 
any person or group by encourag- 
ing competition. Competition may be 
wasteful when the savings permitted by 
combination are considered; yet the 
public interest in preventing the evils 


‘ Federal Supplement Reporter, Vol. 67, p. 636. 
5 Ibid., p. 679. 
6 [bid., p. 678. 
7 Ibid., p. 636. 


of private monopoly has been deemed by 
Congress to be of greater benefit than 
such savings. The court takes a serious 
view of the evidence showing the use 
to which A & P put its vast power in 
wringing from suppliers of commodities 


lower prices than those available to’ 


competitors. The government was able 
to show that A & P more than once 
threatened to go into direct competition 
with the manufacturers or processors 
of certain food items if the suppliers 
did not grant A & P concessions in the 
form of lower prices, so-called quantity 
or cost savings discounts, sometimes 
thinly disguised as “advertising allow- 
ance.’ The very fact that A & P was 
continuously engaged in at least four 
distinct manufacturing or processing 
businesses was sufficient proof of the 
ability of A & P to enter new fields in 
competition with recalcitrant suppliers. 

A & P intentionally kept its gross 
profit rate at a point low enough to meet 
any local competition.® Price “zones” 
within area units were set up, ostensibly 
to reflect cost differentials due to location 
of the area, but often merely to best retail 
competitors, particularly where A & P 
stores were losing money or being es- 
tablished. A & P maintained that it 
was merely reducing prices to a point 
where greatly increased volume of busi- 
ness would create a profit. That this 
point might not be reached until com- 
petitors were out of business was no 
concern of A& P. It claimed to have 
the touchstone to success: Reduce retail 
prices to the point where sheer volume 
will return a profit. 

Unfortunately, the formula cannot 


8 Ibid., pp. 638-39. 
* Ibid., pp. 640-43. 
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always work. For an extreme example, 
suppose the maximum volume in the 
particular community is insufficient to 
return a profit at the price A & P is 
forced to set in order to get volume from 
competitors. But it can always work, 
if, in addition to volume, the retail store 
may disregard operating losses and re- 
plenish clean coffers from other stores and 
connected manufacturing and processing 
concerns doing business at a profit. 
These profits, in turn, are induced by 
the huge volume built up by the retail 
store’s low prices. Then, once competi- 
tion is eliminated or reduced to impo- 
tence, the retail A & P store would be 
free to set its own prices. 

At this point, in order to comprehend 
the practices of A & P with respect to the 
form of the concessions forced from sup- 
pliers, the effect of two previous court 
decisions must be considered. In Trunz 
Pork Stores v. Wallace,!° a meat whole- 
saler was enjoined from paying broker- 
age to A & P for sales made directly to 
it. In Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. v. Federal Trade Commission," A & P 
was ordered not to receive discounts 
from suppliers who sold at higher prices 
through brokers. 

One might have thought that these 
two decisions, the one forbidding direct 
payment of brokerage to A & P because 
it was a retailer and not a broker, and 
the other forbidding indirect payment of 
brokerage in the form of special low 
prices to A & P, closely related to the 
amount of former brokerage, would have 
ended the matter. The ingenuity of 
A & P’s officials and counsel, however, 

1070 F.2d 688 (2d Circuit Court of Appeals, 
1933). 


1 106 F.2d 667 (3d Circuit Court of Appeals, 
1940). 
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was sufficient to discover new paths 
to the same end. 

A & P used its huge buying influence 
to persuade certain iarge suppliers to 
sell only direct to large retail chains, 
and not at all through brokers. Thus 
these suppliers would not have to pay 
brokerage, and could afford to charge 
less to A & P and other chains who hap- 
pened to profit by the arrangement. 
Any sale by the supplier through a 
broker would, of course, make the entire 
scheme illegal under the previous court 
decisiozs, as the price through the broker 
would be higher, and it would amount 
to indirect payment of brokerage to 
A&P. A&P also urged suppliers, who 
could not or would not sell exclusively 
direct, to lower their prices across the 
board and compel buyers through brokers 
topay the brokerage. This scheme forced 
small producers to deal through brokers, 
as the chains would buy only from big 
suppliers. The “squeeze” resulted in 
a two-price structure; one price to A & P 
and a higher price of necessity to its 
independent competitor who had to 
deal through brokers. 

The evidence depicts numerous in- 
stances of concessions received by A & P 
from suppliers of commodities that were 
not received by competitors, although 
the form of contract which A & P forced 
its suppliers to sign included a clause 
asserting that similar preferences were 
available to other purchasers.” A & P 
contended that these concessions were 
entirely due to the large quanities in 
which A & P bought its merchandise, 
to cost savings resulting from its mer- 
chandising methods, or were in pay- 
ment of services rendered suppliers in 


" Federal Supplement Reporter, Vol. 67, pp. 
645-54. 
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the form of advertising, floor-space 
rentals, and labels. In fact, similar 
concessions were not granted to competi- 
tors, were not based on quantity or cost 
savings distinct in A & P’s merchandising 
methods, and the alleged services were 
illusory or merely ordinary services 
carried on in order to improve its own 
sales. 

The one-sidedness of the contract 
for “advertising allowances” is revealing. 
The supplier was always required to pay 
a fixed percentage or sum, while A & P 
contracted to perform ‘‘periodic news- 
paper advertising, handbill advertising, 
periodic store displays with advertiser’s 
merchandise in a prominent position 
readily accessible to consumers, and 
periodic notifications to branches of 
support to be rendered Advertiser’s 
products at point of sale.” The court 
observes that, “the contracts were spe- 
cific as to what should be paid but vague 
as to performance.” 

It was demonstrated that the amounts 
of the so-called advertising allowances 
were usually equivalent to forbidden dis- 
criminatory discounts, and that A & P 
did not care in what form it received 
the concession, so long as it was received. 

Coming now to the Atlantic Commis- 
sion Company, we find that it was or- 
ganized primarily to purchase fresh 
fruits and vegetables throughout the 
country for A & P retail stores. In 
addition, however, it purchased com- 
modities for resale to other retailers 
and other jobbers. It also acted as 
agent for certain producers in marketing 
their crops. The opinion asserts that 
“its practises over the years leave a bad 
odor.’"* Its multiple, inconsistent posi- 

3 Federal Supplement Reporter, Vol. 67, pp. 


649-50. 
\ Ibid., p. 655. 


tions permitted it to enhance A & P’s 
already advantageous situation at the 
expense of its competitors, and thus 
impede or restrain competition. 

For example, Acco would buy prod- 
uce for A & P ona cash shipping point 
basis, collecting brokerage from the 
sellers for the shipping service. It 
collected brokerage, too, from outside 
buyers. It would sell carload lots to 
local jobbers on agreement (1) to re- 
purchase a specific part for local A & P 
stores at no advance in price, waiving 
its brokerage, or (2) to give the jobber 
preference in repurchase patronage if he 
bought carload lots from Acco, collecting 
brokerage from the jobber here because 
of the absence of any specific repurchase 
agreement. 

The result of these practices was that 
A & P was able to secure lower prices and 
better quality produce through Acco, 
and at the same time receive the profits 
from Acco’s brokerage business. In 
.urn, local competitors could not retail 
at prices as low asA& P. That Acco’s 
activities were vital to the A & P com- 
bine is revealed by the 1941 profit 
analysis. Of the total profit, 7.16 per 
cent came from Acco’s activities, or 
almost as much as from the entire retail 
business. Furthermore, Acco handled 
11.62 per cent of the entire United States 
movement of fresh fruits and produce in 
1940. 

To summarize, then, manipulation of 
gross profit rates to eliminate retail com- 
petition, procurement of discriminatory 
buying concessions, and supplementing 
retail earnings with profits from manu- 
facturing, processing, and other sub- 
sidiaries, standing alone may be devoid 
of wrongful character, but when con- 
sidered as a whole and in connection 
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with Acco in the words of the judge, they 
take on a “polluted, colored light.’ 
A painstaking consideration of the 
evidence leads the court to the conclusion 
that ‘‘the conduct of Acco is the rotton 
thread of the fabric (woven from the 
many actions of defendants), and it so 
permeates the entire texture and ties 
together the other threads as to result 
in an imperfect, an illegal product, 
—unreasonable interference with com- 
petition and power to monopolize.” 
Evidence of “direct action” in the war 
of competition is passed over by the court 
as merely cumulative, perhaps not suf- 
ficiently attributable to the “high com- 
mand” of A & P, or not closely related 
to the charges of monopoly. Such 
evidence includes the following: or- 
ganization of “buying brigades’ of 
employees or their wives to buy specially 
low priced items from local competi- 
tors;!” “co-operation” with suppliers as 
to setting of prices and distribution 
channels through contact committees 
or co-operatives sponsored or financed 
by A & P;}8 secret formation or backing 
of political pressure groups to combat 
legislation aimed at chain stores.!® 
What the court decides is merely that 
on all facts the defendants are guilty of 
the misdemeanor of restraint of trade. 
But what, specifically, A & P must do 
to bring itself within the letter of the 
law is left unanswered by the generality 
of the court’s conclusion. Of course, 
A & P is appealing the decision to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, and pre- 
sumably the case will ultimately reach 


8 Tbid., p. 678. 
6 Jbid., p. 678. 
T [bid., p. 665. 
8 [bid., pp. 658-64. 
9 Tbid., p. 673. 
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the United States Supreme Court, a 
process which may require several years. 
Thus it is much too early to say that 
what this opinion holds is the final 
answer. 

However, assuming for the moment 
that the decision is upheld upon the 
grounds given by the District Court, 
what must A & P do to rectify its wrongs? 
It might be suggested that a minimum 
requirement would be the dissolution, 
sale, or restriction of functions of Acco. 
Dissolution or sale would prevent direct 
funneling of profits from its brokerage 
activities to other A & P subsidiaries 
and eliminate its dual role. However, 
as Acco does perform essential functions 
for A & P aside from providing a portion 
of its over-all profit, it would probably 
be highly inconvenient for A & P to 
“start from scratch” in its produce buy- 
ing. It is more likely that A & P would 
restrict the activities of Acco to pur- 
chases solely for the benefit of its retail 
stores. Acco would also have to discon- 
tinue, of course, its practice of securing 
preferential rates from suppliers, in what- 
ever form received. This would apply 
to purchases made directly by A & P 
(not through Acco), such as in meats 
and dairy products, as well. 

It might be well to point out, too, that 
the decision leaves intact the entire retail 
structure of A & P, and finds nothing 
inherently wrong in the integration of 
manufacturing and processing corpora- 
tions with a retail-store chain. Thus 
A & P may still keep its retail stores and 
its manufacturing subsidiaries. How 
the manipulation of gross profit rates, 
compensated for by profits from the 
subsidiaries or other retail stores, is 
to be avoided in the future is not clear. 
The court does not say whether manipu- 
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lation of gross profit rates, standing 
alone, would constitute “restraint of 
trade”’; the inference is that it probably 
would not be illegal. 

The mass of evidence presented by 
the government in this unique prosecu- 
tion of the nation’s largest grocer proves 
one thing conclusively: that A & P, by 
means of its size and integration, has 
been able to sell better groceries at lower 
prices than its competitors. In a busi- 
ness sense, A & P is immensely success- 
ful; but, as a result of its success, it is 
guilty of violation of the antitrust laws. 
Leaving out of consideration for the 


moment some of the more crude prac- 
tices of A & P, it is undeniably true that 
it is a grocer which the housewives of 
the country have found efficient, low 
priced, and trustworthy. 

The result of the decision, if it is 
upheld on appeal, will be to increase 
A& P’s prices. The dilemma is whether 
to choose the course of “free competi- 
tion” and higher prices or “monopoly” 
and lower prices. It would seem that 
Congress has made the choice in favor 
of the former on the theory that ulti- 
mately the greater good will result to 
the public at large. 





PRODUCT DESIGN 
(Continued from page 13) 


model, we turned a top out of Lucite 
because it is difficult to make models in 
glass. It was very good looking but in 
this case the appearance simply could not 
be the determining factor: glass was the 
best material to cope with boiling coffee. 


THE FINAL DETERMINING FACTOR 


In the development of the percolator, 
the manufacturer wrote the specifica- 
tions after he had the answers from his 
survey. Hesaid, ‘“‘This is what we want. 
Let us see how close we can come to it.” 
Next, the manufacturer said, ‘‘Now that 
we have a design, let us ask the people 
who have to sell it and see what they 
think.” This is being done more and 
more. Now the buyers are writing the 
ticket. 

The conference at which the model is 
shown to a group of buyers is the confer- 
ence that makes or breaks a newly 


designed product. When you produce 
the first model the buyers are called in. 
If their faces fall, that model is out. 
There is nothing in the world you can do 
except redesign it, no matter how well 
anyone liked it before. 

The buyers meet the public every day 
and they are the ones who are responsible 
to the customers for obtaining the best 
possible mercha:dise. The designer, the 
materials produc*r. and the manufac- 
turer are learning more 2™d more to ask 
and accept the opinion of the buyer who 
must be more than a selector of mer- 
chandise—he must also aid by writing 
specifications for consumer products. 
Then, and only then, can we be assured 
of producing a product properly de- 
signed, of suitable materials, at a reason- 
able price, which will provide the 
customer with the satisfaction in use she 
can rightly expect. 
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The Frozen Food Business is the 
Department Store’s Opportunity 


WILLIAM BURSTON 


A lucid discussion of the profit potentialities inherent in the new frosen food 
industry for department stores. 


I 


There were aggressive department 
stores in the ’70’s when a young man in 
Chicago began selling watches to train- 
men direct-by-mail. There were ag- 
gressive department stores in the ’80’s 
when a young man opened one store 
and then another that offered a variety 
of low-priced merchandise at just two 
retail prices: 5 cents and 10 cents. 
And there were aggressive department 
stores in the early 1900’s when the 
“horseless carriage” began to outrun 
horses. 

Yet, as an industry, the department 
stores missed getting in on the huge 
volume opportunities of the mail-order, 
the five-and-ten, and the automobile 
businesses. As an industry, the depart- 
ment stores may elect to pass up also 
the opportunity in the frozen food busi- 
ness. But there will be conspicuous 
individual exceptions—there are now 
and there will be more. 

Right now, department stores are 
planning how to hold their war-swollen 
volumes. A number are planning to 
intensify the appeal of what they have. 
And some, in addition, are systematically 
surveying “new business” possibilities. 
One of these can well be the frozen food 
business. At this point, those execu- 
tives with long memories will recall the 
big grocery business the “old store” had 
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back twenty, thirty, and forty years 
ago, and how the store had the foresight 
then to see what the chains would do and 
not only gave up that grocery volume, 
but very smartly used the space to build 
up “department store” departments. 
But the frozen food business is not the 
grocery business. 

Back in the ’80’s there were countless 
Maureens who became cooks in the 
family and lived to a ripe age in the 
bosom of the family. There were also 
Gretchens in the kitchens who long after 
they had left to be married and had 
children of their own came “home” 
regularly to visit with the family and 
talk over “old times.” After the Mau- 
reens and the Gretchens, came the 
Dinahs. Now there are no more Mav- 
reens and Gretchens, and the Dinahs 
prefer the five-day week in the factory. 

No, the frozen food business is not 
the grocery business. The distinction 
is that the frozen food business provides 
food which necessitates less time in the 
kitchens for the women—those women 
who find themselves thrust back into 
their kitchens by the absence of the 
Maureens and the Gretchens and the 
Dinahs. To borrow a phrase, the frozen 
food business gives the woman of today 
more time for living and more time for 
better living. 

The department store is on the con- 
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stant hunt for the new item that actually 
saves labor and time in the home. It 
will promote it thoroughly, as only the 
department store can. It knows how 
infallible is that appeal. 

Here is a promising new industry—not 
gadget, but a big volume business— 
whose single theme is labor-saving, time- 
saving, convenience in the kitchen. Here 
is specialized activity in that industry 
—uniquely the department store’s own 
—that affords contact with a customer 
at least once every ten days. How 
often does the average customer now 
shop in our stores? Once a month, 
once every six weeks? 

And that specialized activity offers 
an annual business of $250 with each 
customer. What is our average annual 
business per customer now? $110? 
$125? Here isan opportunity that gives 
the store a maintained salescheck of 
better than $7.00. What is present 
average? About $3.00? 

Here is an opportunity—still referring 
to specialized activity in the frozen 
food business, and one uniquely the 
department store’s—whose volume can 
be realized largely from warehouse space 
at 30-50 cents a square foot, contrasted 
with present building costs of $35-$50 
per square foot for “main store” space. 
Here is a business whose volume is 
double-pronged. It builds a food 
business because it offers also the neces- 
sary appliance; and because it offers 
the appliance, it builds a food business. 

Finally, here is a business whose capi- 
tal investment can be controlled. When 
one unit of operation is obtained—a 
unit comprises 700 cabinets—the store 
moves on to the next. 

Can this business be done at a profit? 
Yes; in fact, it can be done on two prof- 


its: one on the food and another on the 
appliance. 

The mention of profit reminds one 
of a certain disease quite prevalent in 
department stores. A man who has 
watched and helped the industry for 
many years calls this disease “percent- 
age-itis.” Not every one of the depart- 
ments need operate on a 40 per cent 
markup to show a profit. The food 
business does not. Nor does the frozen 
food business. Freed of OPA markups, 
the business should be expected to 
operate on a 29 per cent markup. 
Couple that with a high average sales- 
check and nonmain-store expense, and 
you get profit. 


II 


There are two phases to the frozen 
food business. The department store 
should consider both. One is the frozen 
food department in the store, the non- 
revolutionary over-the-counter operation. 
It differs from others in independent 
groceries or from specialty frozen food 
stores only in the factors of smarter 
presentation of merchandise, wider as- 
sortments, and the availability of typical 
department-store services, except, of 
course, delivery. 

The other is the delivery of frozen 
foods to the customer’s home where a 
storage cabinet has been planted. The 
store or the customer may do the plant- 
ing, preferably the store, because the 
ability to offer both the cabinet and the 
food to fill it at the very same time 
greatly enhances the possibility of sales 
of both. The incidence of sale to 
solicitation in the outright appliance 
field is one out of ten; with the cabinet 
and the food, the incidence is one out 
of five. It is this second phase which is 
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the “specialized activity” stressed pre- 
viously. é' 

The first operation, generally, will be 
smaller in volume than the second. It is 
handicapped by the fact that the cus- 
tomer must take the merchandise with her. 
She therefore will arrange to shop in the 
frozen food department last. The aver- 
age salescheck in the over-the-counter 
operation will be $1.00. The annual 
volume cost per square foot of floor space 
will vary from $70 to $225, depending on 
whether the location is above the street 
floor or on the street floor. An average 
street-floor department should do $60,006 
annually. One large city operation is 
now going at the annual rate of $200,000. 
In this type of operation, the department 
store exploits the still novel appeal of 
frozen foods. Because of store traffic 
the operation should be successful; it 
lives off trafic which, paradoxically, 
it helps to create. 

The volume in the second phase—the 
delivery of frozen foods to a storage 
cabinet in the home—will be greater. 
Its potential is to be measured, not by 
the total store volume, but by the total 
city food volume, and by the total city 
better-than-average income families. 
Department-store grocery volumes, with 
conspicuous exceptions, as a rule ac- 
count for from 1 to 2 per cent of total 
store sales. One store, in the home de- 
livery of frozen foods alone and with no 
previous food background, did 4.6 per 
cent of total store volume in 1946. That 
store sees no reason why this figure can- 
not be increased to 7 per cent! 

It is interesting to note that, within 
population limits, of course, a home de- 
livery frozen food operation is almost 
predictable by the number of cabinets 
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it serves: 700 will do $175,000; 1,400, 
double that, etc. 

The first operation involves a sufh- 
cient number of cabinets on the selling 
floor to show an assortment of perhaps 
200 or more items. Classifications repre- 
sented are fruits, vegetables, prepared 
foods, baked goods, ice cream, meats, 
fish, and poultry. Coffee, too; also 
possibly eggs and butter. 

The second operation, involving home 
delivery, requires, in addition to the 
same assortment, storage facilities, order- 
filling units, and telephone clerks, a 
refrigerated truck or other refrigerated 
means of transportation, and, to repeat, 
the all-important storage cabinet in the 
customer’s home. The average sales- 
check can be expected to exceed $7.00. 

The over-the-counter operation can 
also serve as a “front” for the second. 
It constitutes an important aid and 
supplement as the demonstration center. 
It affords personal contact with the 
customer, since the home delivery con- 
tact is by telephone and mail. 


Itt 


The frozen food business is distinc- 
tively a department-store opportunity. 
First, it is a package business. ‘There is 
no trimming of produce, or of meat, or 
the scaling of fish. The merchandise is 
all pre-packed, handy, and ready for 
consumer use. 

Second, it produces maximum dollar 
return for the space occupied. One 
operation, involving only over-the- 
counter: business, is producing at the 
rate of $336 annually per square foot. 
One warehouse operation is now pro- 
ducing $77 per square foot annually, 
and will undoubtedly go to $154, and 
very possibly to $231. 
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Third, it fits into the framework of 
normal department-store operation. 
The same sound selling methods else- 
where successful are equally successful 
here. 

Fourth, services—meaning charge ac- 
count and delivery—are as redoubtable 
in the frozen food business as they are 
in other “department-store” depart- 
ments. 

To be sure special equipment is re- 
quired. Do we say “no” to a perfume 
bar if we know it builds business? We 
put in elaborate fur storage vaults for 
the same reason; we decorate period 
rooms in our furniture departments and 
install mirror panels for better dress 
sales. The frozen food business requires 
know-how, and the know-how seems 
very detailed; experience is fast ac- 
cumulating. We would also have thick 
manuals resulting from a men’s fur- 
nishings operation if that business were 
just newly entered. Hard work and 
patience—but above all a positive ap- 
proach, a “why-not” attitude—are re- 
quired. The frozen food business will 
then prove rewarding. 


IV 


Historically, the home storage cabinet 
and the home delivery service of frozen 
foods is the final stage in the evolution 
of the frozen food business. In the 
early ’30’s, General Foods concluded that 
the major obstacle to volume sales of 
frozen foods was not the lack of accept- 
ance for the products, but the absence 
of storage cabinets in retail stores in 
which to keep the merchandise. When 
they arranged to provide these cabinets 
on a lease arrangement, the floodgates 
of great volume were opened. 


Later, a concern in the East saw large 
volume possibilities in the idea of bring- 
ing frozen foods—then entirely fruits 
and vegetables—to the housewife’s door. 
The idea was good but it foundered be- 
cause the cost of delivery in relation to 
the average salescheck proved insur- 
mountably high. The average sales- 
check could not be enlarged because the 
housewife—like the retailer before her— 
did not have adequate frozen storage 
capacity. She could not buy beyond 
what she could use the same day. 

Delivery to the storage cabinet in the 
home permits the housewife to buy 
ahead. When she does, she uses more— 
she begins to “live out of the cabinet.” 
The type of storage cabinet may change 
or the variety of frozen foods available 
may enlarge. The important point is 
that storage facilities will be available 
in the home in ever larger capacities. 
The opportunities to keep these facilities 
supplied will increase. 

Every day those in the home delivery 
frozen food business place more cabinets 
in more homes. And because they have 
the food, they attract customers who had 
previously bought their own cabinets. 

The total volume in frozen foods in 
1946 is estimated at $300 million. That 
is for all frozen foods, including the 
institutional and industrial packs. All 
retailers of frozen foods probably ac- 
counts for $150 million. The trend is 
definitely toward ever greater production 
of consumer sizes. 

The department-store share of the 
1947 volume will obviously depend on 
how many enter the field. But one can 
get an idea of the vast potential business 
available. In 1946 the estimated per 
capita consumption of consumer sizes 
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of frozen fruits and vegetables was 1.5 
pounds per year. In the first year of 
one department store’s home delivery 
operation, the per capita consumption 
of its own customers was 82 pounds. 

To talk dollars, several stores are now 
building home delivery operations, each 
of which will involve a minimum of 
1,400 cabinets in the home. On the 
basis of already proved annual volume 
of $250 per customer, they each can 
anticipate some $350,000 for the first 
full year of operation. 

The question of whether to sell or to 
rent the home storage cabinets in the 
building of a food business has been 
widely discussed. The easiest way is 
to rent, with the expectation of later 
conversion to sale when the cabinet has 
taken root in the home. In one store’s 
experience, one girl over the telephone 
converted 50 per cent of the outstanding 
rentals into purchases. However, the 
remaining rentals pose a problem of 
substantial capital outlay and service 
responsibilities. 

The current practice now is to attempt 
to sell the appliance outright (along with 
the food, of course). If this is not 
acceptable to the customer, offer to 
serve her with both cabinet and food on 
a 90-day trial basis. It will be excep- 
tional if the customer, after a 90-day trial 
in which her buying and living habits 
have begun to alter subtly, will surrender 
the cabinet. This method will result 
of course in the slower building of the 
frozen food business. 

Mention has been made of the fact 
that, for the home delivery system, main 
store space is very definitely not re- 
quired. Since contact with the customer 
is by telephone and mail and since she 
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need not come to the store, it is not nec- 
essary that the operation be housed in 
impressive surroundings. The fact that 
a warehouse operation may function with 
a 5.5 per cent indirect overhead load 
instead of 10 per cent or higher for main 
store space is one of the principal reasons 
for the expectation of profit. 

A spate of independent frozen food 
stores has sprung up in the past two 
years, many of them, unfortunately, 
manned by ex-GI’s who thought they 
saw an opportunity. The life of their 
stores will be short, for they have no 
name, no history of fair dealing in the 
community. A stock of frozen foods is 
not enough to assure success in the food 
business. They are at the mercy of the 
first chain competitor. There must be 
background for the frozen food operation: 
confidence in the store; charge account 
service; helpful menu aids—all the fac- 
tors that make a department store 
“click.” A store reputation is indis- 
pensable. 

It may seem odd to say it, but the 
department store frequently fails fully 
to appreciate the tremendous name it has 
in its community. Let a_ successful 
department store set itself up in the 
frozen food business and the volume goes 
far beyond what any single independent 
store is reported to be doing in frozen 
foods. The department store has a | 
good name because it has made the 
consumer’s interest its main driving 
impulse. It has made its name synony- 
mous with the welfare of its customers 
because it protects the consumer in all 
ways possible. 

Some department stores have now 
extended this protection to the frozen 
food field. A number of important 
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stores have banded together and formed 
the Frozen Food Foundation. This 
organization is unique in the field, a 
typically bold department-store move. 
The Foundation is daily proving the 
value of performing services in this new 
field similar to those performed by the 
bureaus of standards in other department 
store activities. The stores are once 
again acting in the customer’s interest 
and preserving their good names as well. 

The department store can be the domi- 
nant figure in frozen food retailing if it 
has the courage to settle for nothing less. 


Vv 


Certainly there are problems—prob- 
lemsnow and problems in the future. One 
is that of chain grocery competition. 
Right now the chains are in no better 
merchandising position than any in- 
dividual retailer. When they can ware- 
house their own merchandise (which 
requires special equipment), and can 
serve their own stores (again special 
equipment), and when they enlarge 
their present one-cabinet self-service 
cabinets (more special equipment), then 
only will they be ready to dictate retail 
prices. It is the tremendous equipment 
investment that gives them pause. 

In addition, the interest in frozen foods 
is now only at top-management level. 
The lower echelons view frozen foods as 
nuisances cutting across all the items 
they now handle. The problem has 
still to be resolved. 

But the established chains will not 
compete in the home delivery field, 
because of their cash-and-carry phi- 


losophy. Their single appeal is price at 
the expense of the customer’s con- 
venience. They cannot compete with 
department stores in providing con- 
venience—delivery, charge account, wide 
assortments, customer aids. The only 
competition in the home delivery 
will be like-service competitors. With 
such the department stores can con- 
fidently contend. 

There is the problem of transportation, 
a tough one. Facilities lag behind the 
frozen food industry’s needs. More 
refrigerated cars are needed as are more 
refrigerated trucks. Less-than-carload 
and less-than-truckload facilities are mea- 
ger and are essential. They will increase 
as the industry grows. And with these 
needed facilities, wider assortment will 
be possible and costs will be reduced. 

The foods themselves are now priced 
too high and must come down. The 
marginal producers will drop out. The 
excessive hand labor, now prevalent 
even in the best of operations, will give 
way to mass productive methocs. Bet- 
ter packages will be developed at less 
cost. Quality standards must be raised 
and carefully maintained. 

Thirty years ago the canning industry 
faced all these problems. The new 
frozen food industry will go through 
the same evolutionary process. The 
consumers’ convenience need must be 
economically served. 

There is therefore a rich stake in 
the frozen food business. The depart- 
ment stores should give it very thorough 
investigation. 
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Book Notes 


Buying for Retail Stores, by John W. 
Wingate and Norris A. Brisco. 
Revised edition. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1946, 685 pages. 


The revised edition of this standard text covers 
the field of buying even more thoroughly than 
the original version. Specification buying, cen- 
tral merchandising, brands in ready-to-wear, 
informative labels, and government regulations 
receive fuller treatment than in the former edi- 
tion. A useful and inspiring chapter entitled 
“Buying as a Career” has been included. The 
sections on market analysis have been greatly 
expanded. In all, more than one hundred pages 
have been added. 

The book, reorganized into thirty chapters, is 
composed of six parts which are as follows: (1) 
The Buyer’s Job and Organization for Buying, 
(2) What and How Much to Buy, (3) Where 
to Buy, (4) How to Buy, (5) Brands and 
Labeling, and (6) Trade Relations. 

Scarcities of merchandise and price regula- 
tions which have engrossed the attention of 
buyers during the past few years are deliberately 
touched upon most lightly in this revised edi- 
tion. As the authors state, ‘““This text has not 
been prepared as a post-mortem of war and 
scarcity conditions, but rather as a guide for 
buyers of tomorrow who will operate in a free 
economy and under the conditions of a buyer’s 


market.” 
E. O. S. 


A Workbook For Retail Buying and 
Marketing, by John W. Wingate, 
Elmer O. Schaller, and Irving Gold- 
enthal. Second edition. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946, 
134 pages. 


This popular and well-known workbook has 
recently been revised and republished. The 
format of the original book has been retained, 
many of the assignments have been revised, and 
a few new ones added. 

The fifty assignments are perforated and 
punched for notebook use and types: exercises, 
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offering students opportunity to apply theoreti- 
cal knowledge to particular uses; cases, present- 
ing actual business situations involving deter- 
mination of policy; and projects, requiring 
students to gather facts from primary sources 
and to analyze them. 

The workbook is designed expressly to ac- 
company the revised edition of Buying For Re- 
tail Stores by Wingate and Brisco, but will pro- 
vide project and case material for any course in 
retailing. 

Cc. B. M. 


Job Evaluation, by Forrest Hayden 
Johnson, Robert W. Boise, Jr., 
and Dudley Pratt. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1946, 288 


pages. 


With the problems of labor-management re- 
lations increasing in importance daily, many 
retail organizations are giving considerable 
thought to the broad field of job evaluation. 
They realize the necessity of impartial wage pay- 
ments based upon definite job requirements. 
The foundations of a policy of “equal pay for 
equal work” must be firm enough to withstand 
rigid objective scrutiny. Without some well- 
defined program of job study, management is at 
a loss to defend its actions. 

The authors of this book on job evaluation do 
not contend that herein lies a scientific formula 
that will solve all questions of wage and salary 
administration. They do rightly maintain, 
however, that sound job evaluation procedure 
constitutes the basis for sound labor-manage- 
ment policies. 

Although the material presented shows how a 
typical plan of job evaluation works out in a 
large aircraft company, the principles and meth- 
ods employed can be readily adapted to the 
retail industry. The book is well illustrated, 
and explains, step by step, how a job evaluation 
program functions under actual operating condi- 
tions. Of especial interest to some retailers 
will be the latter chapters dealing with the 
appeal procedure, methods for settling individual 
grievances, and merit rating of individuals. 

H. E. K. 
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Retail Job Analysis and Evaluation, 
by George Plant and John B. Pope. 
New York: National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, 1946, 140 pages. 


For those desiring a comprehensive treat- 
ment of job evaluation programs in the depart- 
ment-store field, a recent study made by the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association is recom- 
mended. This study carefully presents the 
retailers’ point of view, and explains the applica- 
tion of job evaluation to retail stores. The 
authors emphasize the fact that each organiza- 
tion must have its own job evaluation program, 
designed specifically to meet the needs of that 
organization. 

The study is divided into four parts. Part I 
deals with the principles and procedures of job 
analysis and evaluation, namely, what it is, 
why it is needed, and what it will do. In part 
II, the actual techniques and specific procedures 
necessary to develop, install, and administer a 
job evaluation program are discussed. General 
conclusions based upon existing retail experi- 
ence are discussed in part III. Part IV presents 
additional charts and forms and points out the 
variations used in individual store approaches. 

This book is a “must” with any retail per- 
sonnel department, whether or not a program of 
job analysis and evaluation is planned. 

H. E. K, 


The Preparation and Use of Visual Aids, 
by Kenneth B. Haas and Harry 
Q. Packer. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1946, 224 pages. 


A practical handbook describing almost every 
conceivable method of visualizing instruction, 
this new volume is a useful “idea manual” for 
any teacher or trainingdirector. More than this, 
however, it provides operating instructions and 
many new adaptations for all the various types 
of projectors including the new visual cast ma- 
chine. Innumerable methods of constructing 
homemade visual aids and extensive lists of 
sources of visual aid material with complete 
instructions for obtaining them are part of this 
useful book. 

Included, also, are well-presented descriptions 
of how to prepare and to use the visual media 
which are often overlooked. Among these are 


found the blackboard, flash cards, posters, the 
bulletin board, and pictures clipped from 
periodicals. 

The authors broaden the conventional con- 
cept of “visual aids in education” by including 
chapters on the use of objects, specimens and 
models, a training laboratory, field trips, and, to 
bring the discussion right up to date, a chapter 
on the use of television as an instructional 
medium. 

W. M. T. 


Modern Store Design, by Gene Burke 
and Edgar Kober. Los Angeles 
13, California: Institute of Prod- 
uct Research, Pershing Square 
Bldg., 1946, 161 pages. 


Many retailers are now in a position to make 
some of the “modernization” changes talked of 
during the war years. The major problem with 
which they will be confronted in planning these 
changes is a reliable source of information on the 
subject of modern store design. Some consult- 
ing firms are qualified in the architectural line; 
still others are versed in the field of merchandis- 
ing; but the combination of architectural infor- 
mation with the merchandising slant seems to be 
difficult to find. To add to the retailers’ diffi- 
culties, there were relatively few books in- 
telligible to the average layman, which treated 
the subject of modern store design from this dual 
point of view. The books that have been avail- 
able have been “dated” (prewar), or have 
covered the subject from a specialized stand- 
point. 

Modern Store Design, however, will meet the 
demands of many merchants. It is written by 
two architects who have specialized in the field of 
merchandising for many years. Theirapproach 
to the whole subject of modernization is sound 
and will stand the test of time. 

This book treats the subject of modern store 
design from the first or “preliminary to planning 
stage” through the important stages of budgeting 
and research until the desired result is achieved. 
The chapter on merchandising research wisely 
points out some of the individual problems that 
must be analyzed by each merchant regardless 
of the size of the modernization project. The 
answers to many of the questions regarding new 
window designs will be found in the chapter on 
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the store front. Additional chapters on the 
store interior, interior lighting, and color in store 
design serve to round out the field of basic know]l- 
edge covered by this book. 

A final section is devoted to a series of blue- 
print working drawings of typical details. In- 
cluded in these details are show window dimen- 
sions, typical aisle widths, and typical fixture 
sizes for all kinds of merchandise. With the aid 
of these details, the average merchant can do 
much of his preliminary planning. This book 
should be in the hands of every merchant who is 
looking for sound advice and help in the field of 
modern store design. 

H. E. K. 
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Store Arrangement and Display (Basic 
Information Sources), by Inquiry 
Reference Service, United States 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., compiled by Mar- 
jorie V. Davis, 19 pages. 


For those who want a complete bibliography 
of basic information sources in the field of store 
arrangement and display, attention is called to 
this booklet, published by the Department of 
Commerce in December 1946. 

H. E. K. 
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Mr. William Burston is president of the Frozen Foods Foundation, a co-operative 
nonprofit organization for research in frozen food operations, formed and supported by 
sixteen groups of stores representing nearly one hundred retail outlets. Mr. Burston is 
widely recognized in the field and lectures and writes extensively on allied subjects. He 
also serves as divisional merchandise manager of the Frozen Foods Division of Allied 
Stores Corporation. 

Mr. Walter L. Dennis is director of radiv and television for the Allied Stores Corpora- 
tion. He has studied, lectured, and written extensively on the potentialities of radio for 
the retail store advertiser. He was formerly chief of the news bureau of the National 
Association of Broadcasters, Washington, D. C., and has been associated with radio 
stations WHN, New York, and KVOO, Tulsa, Oklahoma. He made his first appearance 
before a microphone in 1929 on WLS, Chicago, as an employee of Sears, Roebuck and 
Company. : 

Mr. Irving Goldenthal heads his own Retail Personnel Bureau in New York City, 
specializing in executive placement in retail stores. He isa university teacher, a speaker 
of great sincerity, and a writer of wide accomplishments, contributing regularly to trade 
publications and serving as co-author of several retailing textbooks. He has recently 
published his own book, How to Buy Merchandise Profitably. He is a member of the 
evening faculty of the School of Retailing, New York University. 

Mr. Benjamin H. Gordon is chief of the Domestic Commerce Staff, New York Re- 
gional Office, United States Department of Commerce. He has conducted his own 
wholesale business and was at one time a division head of the Barron Collier Organization 
in New York before joining the Department of Commerce as a business specialist. His 
reports on business conditions and trends in the New York region are familiar to many 
retailers. 

Mr. Robert L. Klein, B.S., LL.B., is a member of the New York bar and a teaching 
fellow in the New York University School of Law, where he is studying for his doctorate. 
He was formerly editor-in-chief of the New York University Law Quarterly Review. 

Mr. Peter Miiller-Munk heads his own staff of designers and engineers and specializes 
in original research and development in product design. He is retained as design con- 
sultant for many leading firms. He was for several years Associate Professor of Indus- 
trial Design, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 














